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MY DOG SIMBA 
THE ADVENTURES OF A FOX-TERRIER 
WHO FOUGHT A LION IN AFRICA 


Told by CHERRY KEARTON 
With 21 photographs. 5/- net. 
«A nearly perfect book for a boy.”—Speetator. 
** We all love Simba—just as we all loved Toto.” 
—Animal’s Friend. 
This is a delightful companion volume to 
“MY FRIEND TOTO” by the same author. 


THE PROBLEM OF A CAREER 
SOLVED BY 36 MEN OF DISTINCTION 
Compiled by J. A. R. CAIRNS 
Demy 8vo. 320 pages. 7/6 net. 


The book for a father to give his son. It is practical as well as interesting and 
authoritative. 








HERE’S IRELAND 
NEW TRAVELS WITH A DONKEY 


By HAROLD SPEAKMAN 
With a coloured frontispiece and 
many illustrations. 15/- net. 


K. A. R. 
AN UNOFFICIAL ACCOUNT OF 
THE KING’S AFRICAN RIFLES 


By W. LLOYD-JONES 
Author of “ Havasu!” 
With 42 photographs. 18/- net. 


THE PRIVATE LIFE OF CHARLES | 
AFTER HIS SURRENDER 


Edited from contemporary accounts by Gertrude Scott Stevenson, M.A. 
With 16 illustrations. 12/6 net. 


HOW TO BE HAPPY IN LONDON 


By VICTOR MACCLURE 
With 20 drawings by the author, a picture map, and a coloured wrapper. 3/6 net. 
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OST FREE ON APPLICATION 
THE BANKER’S REPUBLIC 
= By J. L. CHASTENET. 
a" Translated by C. H. DOUGLAS. 
Crown 8vo. 6/- net. Cloth. 
Full of interest to the student of the New Economics. 
EPIGRAMS AND APHORISMS 
FRANK By FRANK GRAY. 
Crown 8vo. 2/- net. Attractive wrapper. 
GRAY js Se cae is lively and pointed.” 
—Edinburgh Evening News. 
BYRON : 
A Study of the Poet in the light of 
BYRON New Discoveries 
By ALBERT BRECKNOCK. 
Demy 8vo. 12/6 net. Fully Illustrated. 
A RUDE BOOK 
A RUDE By “* TELL.” 
De to. 71 Is. net. Limited Edition. 
BOOK ” Delightfully einaiinn itdiee and rhymes.” 
—T.P.’s Weekly. 
THE TRUTH ABOUT BORSTAL 
BORSTAL By SYDNEY A. MOSELEY. 
Crown 8vo. 6/- net. Illustrated. 
ApveR. | FIRST ESSAYS IN ADVERTISING 
By J. MURRAY ALLISON. 
TISING Demy 8vo. 10/6 net. Illustrated. 
THE ALMIGHTY Leon pe , 
By EMILE ZOLA. 
FICTION] 4, not eM vant | Trans. by Josern Kurc. 
7/6 Net aw: WHICH HATH 
BROKEN WATERS BEEN 
each By JAMES MURRAY. By Mrs. JACK McLAREN. 
A Novel of the Sea. A Novel of Re-incarnation. 
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THE OPEN COURT COMPANY 





IMPORTANT NEW _BOOKS. 
THE CALCULUS OF VARIATIONS. 


The Carus Mathematical Monographs—I. By PRor. GILBERT AMES 
BLiss, of the Chicago University. 189 pp. Cloth. 10s. net. 


ANALYTIC FUNCTIONS OF A COMPLEX VARIABLE. 
By Davip Raymonp CurtTISss, Northwestern University. Second 
Carus Mathematical Monograph. Now Ready. 189 pp. Cloth. 
0s. net. 


EXPERIENCE AND NATURE. 
The Paul Carus Foundation Lectures—I. 
443 pp. Cloth. 15s. net. : : 
“Dewey here makes a solid, original, stimulating contribution to 
metaphysics.”—Quarterly Journal. 


SUBSTANCE AND FUNCTION AND EINSTEIN'S 
THEORY OF RELATIVITY. 
By Erwner CasstreR. Translated from the German by W. CURTIS 
Swasey. An investigation of the function of the Concept in its 
relation to the entire field of exact science. 465 pp. Cloth 
18s. net. 


PLURALIST PHILOSOPHIES OF ENGLAND AND 
AMERICA. 
By Jean WAHL. Translations by FRED ROTHWH#LL. Cloth. 12s. 6d. net. 
A careful study of the philosophies advocated by leaders of idealistic 
monism as compared with the pluralist theories of leading 
pragmatists. 


FORMAL LOGIC. 
By AUGUSTUS DE MORGAN 
has long been out of print. 
32 pp. Cloth. 12s. 6d. net. 





By Pror. JOHN DewBy. 


A reprint of this important work, which 
Edited by Pror. A. E. Taylor. 





An important work for all who love Good Literature, Good Fun, and 
Literary Curiosities. 
A BUDGET OF PARADOXES. 
By AUGUSTUS DE MorGAN. Second Edition. 
(gilt tops). 30s. net. 


In Two Vols. Cloth 





THE OPEN COURT MAGAZINE. 
annum (post free). 

THE MONIST. A Quarterly Journal devoted to the Philesophy of 
Science. 3s. 6d. net. 136. 9d. per annum (post free). 


pw Please send for the new Illustrated Open Court Catalogue. 


Monthly. 18. net. 9s. 6d. per 





149, STRAND, LONDON. W.C. 
Tel.: City 9525. 
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ROBERT HOLDEN’S 


AUTUMN 
ANNOUNCEMENTS, 1926 


S.P.Q.R. 


By PETER HASTINGS 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Winning Novel in Holden’s Novel Competition. 

To quote from one of the reports :—‘‘ Rome of the later Casars—post-Augustan Rome, 
is realised and portrayed with remarkable certainty, fullness and richness. The author's 
knowledge of the period is unerring, and his English is good, smooth, direct, yet restrained ; 
his sense of style admirable. The construction of the book is excellent, it is all-of-a-piece, 
a whole. The tale develops easily, naturally ; there is no forcing apparent anywhere. The 
effect achieved is achieved without conscious effort. 

“I feel able to prophesy a bright future for it.” 


DUST ON THE WIND 
By C. A. NICHOLSON 
(Author of ‘‘ The Dancer’s Cat,” etc.) 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 


The subtlety, the distinction of style and gift for characterisation, claimed for this author 
by many leading critics, are conspicuous in ‘‘ Dust on the Wind,” her latest and greatest. 


NEIGHBOURS 


By CLAUDE HOUGHTON 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 
A novel of uncommon force and distinction, exhibiting what in contemporary fiction is a 
most rare phernomenon—the union of dramatic power with lyrical feeling. 


‘*GOOD BETTER BEST” 


By J. A. T. LLOYD 
(Author of “ Eros.’’) 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 
_ In this study of modern life Laurence Briscoe, a criminologist, becomes at once an illustra- 
tion and a victim of his own theory—that under certain conditions a quite ordinary and 
well-meaning man may become a murderer. 


TOPPER: 
An Improbable Adventure 


By THORNE SMITH 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 


One of the most hilarious books of recent years. The astounding tale of Cosmo Topper, 
who in an innocent moment made friends with certain disreputable persons from another 


world. 
HERE AND OTHERWHERE 
By VERNON KNOWLES 
(Author of ‘‘ The Street of Queer Houses.’’) 
Illustrations by RALPH KEENE. 
Large Cr. 8vo. Cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 


This is a second volume of fantastic tales by Vernon Knowles, whose ‘“‘ The Street of Queer 
Houses” attracted wide appreciation. Mr. Knowles is a wizard who can convince you 
that an insignificant bookshop may be the entrance to an hilarious adventure. 


THIS 
IMPASSIONED ONLOOKER 


By BRIGIT PATMORE 
Sm. Cr. 8vo. Cloth. 5s. net. 


Three long stories by a new writer. Their theme, the oldest in the world, is handled with 
a quite unique originality, force and subtlety. 


CONFESSIONS OF AN ACTOR 


By JOHN BARRYMORE 
With 32 pp. Illustrations. 
Cloth. 10s. 6d. net. 


hese “‘ Confessions” are not at all what one might expect from familiarity with stage 
reminiscences. They are highly unconventional. Here there is any amount of stage interest, 
with any number of good stories of the theatre. 


THE EVOLUTION OF WOMAN 


By G. W. JOHNSON, C.M.G. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth. 8s. 6d. net. 
An able, compact and admirably documented statement of the social and legal status 
of woman from the earliest times. 


THE FORTUNE PLAYBOOKS 
Edited by G. B. HARRISON, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth back, paper sides. 5s. net each. 
1. EVERYMAN IN HIS HUMOUR. By BEN Jonson. 
2. THE KNIGHT OF THE BURNING PESTLE. By Beaumont 
FLETCHER. 
3. FRIAR BACON. By Rosert GREENE. 
4. THE SHOEMAKER’S HOLIDAY. By Tuomas DEKKER. 


ROBERT HOLDEN & CO., Ltd. 
31, Gower Street, LONDON, W.C.1. 


Demy 8vo. 
These 
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RASSELAS 


The History of Rasselas, Prince of Abissinia. By SAMUEL JOHN- 
son, LL.D. Woodcuts by D. P. BLIss. (Dent. 10s. 6d.) 

[‘‘ Fetch me ‘ Rasselas,’ my dear, out of the book-room. 

When I brought it her she turned to Captain Brown : ‘ Now 

allow me to read you a scene, and then the present company 


can judge between your favourite Mr. Boz and Dr. John- 
son.’ |—From ‘ Cranford.” 


A BRAND-NEW edition of ‘‘ Rasselas,’’ on fine paper, in excel- 
lent type, and gravely decorated with woodcuts, is a fine 
and gratifying spectacle. We wonder what Dr. Johnson, 
who criticized everything from a folio to a shoe-horn, and 
could not only make books but bind them, would have said 
about it. On one occasion he snubbed his stingy publisher, 
who, though he had acquired the ‘‘ property ”’ of the ‘‘ Lives 
of the Poets *’ for a mere song, complained to the author that 
his habit of giving away presentation copies (sometimes to 
his kindly doctors instead of a fee) interfered with ‘ sales,”’ 
in a letter that ended as follows: ‘‘ But be that as it may, 
you must supply me with what I think proper to distribute 
among my friends.’’ But the snub came earlier in the same 
letter: ‘‘ To Thomas Cadell. Sir, the Duty of Man is not 
the right. Nelson (i.e., his ‘ Festivals and Fasts’) is bound 
in sheepskin, a thing I never saw before. I was bred a 
Bookseller, and have not forgotten my trade.” 

In a book, published in 1819, entitled ‘‘ A Short Account 
of Lichfield,” it is stated that books bound by Johnson are 
still extant in Lichfield. We are afraid they are no longer 
to be seen here, though one or two of them may have found 
their way to Buffalo, U.S.A. 

We feel more or less satisfied that Johnson would have 
approved of this edition ; and loving as he did Literary 
Anecdotes, and always anxious they should be transmitted 
from one generation to another, how pleased he would be, 
could he know it, that to-day one of the best-preserved and 
most vivacious of literary anecdotes is one that tells us how 
‘* Rasselas ’’ came to be written in 1759, in the evenings of 
a single week, to pay the funeral expenses and small debts 
of his beloved mother. Another equally well-preserved anec- 
dote tells us of Johnson’s connection with the publication of 
the ‘‘ Vicar of Wakefield,’’ a book as famous as ‘‘ Rasselas,"’ 
though as unlike it in tone, philosophy, and style as any 
two books can be. It is no doubt true that, though both 
these anecdotes are authenticated from first-hand sources, 
there are some good reasons for disputing the entire accuracy 
of their details. 

This, nowever, is certain, that ‘‘ Rasselas,’’ first pub- 
lished in two volumes in 1759, under the title of ‘‘ The 
Prince of Abissinia: A Tale,’’ and ‘* The Vicar of Wakefield,” 
published in two volumes in 1766, have since those years 
travelled far and been translated into many languages. You 
may read ‘‘ Rasselas "’ in French, German, Italian, Spanish, 
Dutch, Hungarian, Polish, Modern Greek, and Bengalee. 

Johnson’s week’s work was rewarded with £125, and 
there his pecuniary interest ceased— 

‘*But not the praise— 
Fame is no plant that grows on mortal soil.” 

The opening words of ‘‘ Rasselas ”’ are as often on men's 
lips as are the first lines of ‘‘ Paradise Lost’? or Homer's 
** Tliad.”’ 

‘Ye, who listen with credulity, to the whispers of fancy, 
and pursue with eagerness the phantoms of hope; who 
expect that age will perform the promises of youth, and 
that the deficiencies of the present day will be supplied by 
the morrow ; attend to the history of Rasselas, prince of 
Abissinia.”’ 

And yet there are people to be found at large who enter- 
tain the idea (a stupid guest to entertain) that had it not 
been for Bowell, Johnson might to-day be on the same 

‘terary footing as, let us say, Shenstone. We only mention 


this latter’s name by way of a comparison, and with no in- 
tention of disparaging an essayist as good as most, and the 
author of a stanza that may very likely live as long as even 
‘** London ” or the “ Vanity of Human Wishes.” 

As for the actual contents of ‘‘ Rasselas,”’ they may 
safely be left to the judgment of its readers. It is not a 
comic book, or a detective story, yet, as it was rapidly 
executed probably late at night, and is throughout instinct 
with personality, it is essentially a companionable book, 
and has been so found by hundreds of thousands of human 
beings. One hundred and sixty-seven years does not qualify 
an author to rank as an “ ancient,’’ but it is a test of 
vitality sufficiently severe to make the vainest of living 
authors tremble. 

The notion that Johnson wrote a debauched style and 
dressed up trifles with sham dignity is usually spread by 
the pernicious practice of quoting quotations, and not by 
selecting instances from the books themselves. The same 
quoted quotation is always turning up in proof of the doctor’s 
pomposity. 

That Johnson was master of a Latinized vocabulary is 
true enough, and ‘‘ What for No,’’ as Meg Dods used to say? 
The Latin elements in our language are of immense service 
to our literature ; and if by any chance an English author 
possesses a grave and lofty character, and has enjoyed a 
classical education, and consequently is able, without any 
tincture of affectation, to be at home in this element of our 
variegated speech, he should be regarded as a benefactor. 
As a matter of fact, Johnson was a master of both styles, 
and could and did use short words as well as anybody. 

The theme of ‘‘ Rasselas ’’ lent itself to lofty language, 
rut there are pages composed in the plainest of styles. One 
example must serve from the dissertation on the Art of 
Flying. The inventor of the machine only consented to take 
the Prince into his confidence :— 

‘**on the condition that the art shall not be divulged, and 

that you‘shall not require me to make wings for any but 

ourselves.’ ‘ Why,’ said Rasselas, ‘should you envy others 
so great an advantage?’ 

““*Tf men were all virtuous,’ returned the artist, ‘I 
should with great alacrity teach them all to fly. But what 
would be the security of the good, if the bad could at 
pleasure invade them from the sky? Against an army sailing 
through the clouds, neither walls, nor mountains, nor seas 
could afford any security. A flight of northern savages might 
hover in the wind, and light at once, with irresistible 
violence, upon the capital of a fruitful region that was 
rolling under them. Even this valley, the retreat of Princes, 
the abode of happiness, might be violated by the sudden 


descent of some of the naked nations that swarm on the 
coast of the southern sea.’ ”’ 


Could Cobbett have put it plainer? 
AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 


PLAYS 


The Great God Brown, &c. By EUGENE O'NEILL. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
The Death of Ivan the Terrible. By ALEXIS ToLsToI. Translated 
By ALFRED HAYES. (Kegan Paul. 5s.) 
The Old Adam. By CICELY HAMILTON. (Blackwell. 3s. 6d.) 
The Tender Passion. By HUBERT GRIFFITH. (Blackwell. 3s. 6d.) 
The Iron Duke. By A. J. TALBOT. (Benn. 3s. 6d. and 5s.) 
‘a By JEROME K. JEROME. (Hodder & Stoughton. 
s. 
The Painted Swan. 
4s. 6d.) 
Wuat we crudely call the ‘ materials’ of a writer are, in 
fact, only the symbols he chooses in which to clothe his real 
material, that is, his intuitions, his conceptions and observa- 
tions of what life is like. The fact which has stirred him to the 
observation—the intuition at the base of a work of art is prob- 
ably always an emotional one—may or may not form part 
of his symbols: it is probably better that it should not, for, as 


By ELIZABETH BIBESCO. (Hutchinson. 
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Coleridge pointed out, the artist may usually be recognized 
by the fact that he treats of things which are not personal 
preoccupations. But the artist is a rare creature, and of 
those writers whose works are here reviewed only Mr. 
O'Neill appears to have intuitions of any impulsive force. 
Not that some of the other plays are not good, honest pieces 
of work, and of workmanship. Mr. Griffith, for instance, pre- 
sents us with a play which evokes the words a reviewer 
cannot but use, even at the risk of seeming patronizing, 
namely, “ intelligent and sensitive." Miss Hamilton, again, 
gives us an admirably thought-out comedy on a bitter and 
eternal theme, that of man’s need for war: her courage 
failed her in the last act where she introduced a note of 
pathos ; but this play was noticed in these columns when 
acted. Princess Bibesco’s play was also noticed. Mr. 
Jerome’s farce is highly entertaining, and very neatly 
handled; one might venture to say that it is as amusing as 
‘* Charley’s Aunt.”’ 

Three of the plays are historical, and the general thesis 
may easily be applied to such plays. It is no use for the 
historical playwright to go nosing after historical facts like 
a boar after truffles, and laying them before us. His facts 
must be chosen to bring some theme home to us, to sym- 
bolize some general conceptions: facts by themselves are 
valueless as art until they are related, not only intimately 


between themselves, but to some exterior conception. 
Think of a Shakespeare play, think of ‘The 
Dynasts"*! This last comes the more readily, to mind 
as it is the obvious comparison to make with ‘‘ The 


Iron Duke.”’ True, a critic is always being told he must 
not blame a work of art for not being what it is not, but 
must the rather appraise it for what it is; but works of 
literature do not stand isolated, and if one of them seems 
to be lacking, one can only point to what it lacks. Mr. 
Talbot’s scenes are each of them quite good, but the totality 
accomplishes nothing. It is, perhaps, a useful little historical 
manual, but great history also is written from passion: there 
is a purpose behind the truffle-digging. The same criticism 
tuay be made of Tolstoi’s drama, part of a trilogy: its object 
seems to be chiefly to assemble a number of facts, and the 
mechanism creaks horribly. Nothing is brought into this 
play, such as Ibsen brought into ‘‘ The Pretenders,’’ or 
Strindberg into ‘‘ Gustavus Vasa,’’ which are plays of the 
same kind as this one. There is no generalization of any 
kind either stated or implied: nothing is added to our experi- 
ence. The story itself is more dramatic than Mr. Talbot's, 
but that is all that can be said ; though it is unfair to judge 
only part of the work, especially through the haze of 
execrable blank verse—in all honesty no other epithet can be 
used—which Mr. Hayes has wrapped it in. Mr. O'Neill's 
historical drama, on the other hand, ‘‘ The Fountain,’’ is 
made the vehicle of an idea, that of youth ever growing up 
to oust old age, amd old age’s dream of rejuvenescence. Yet 
it is not a successful play, because Mr. O'Neill has not merged 
his intuition into his history: he states it repeatedly, and 
adopts a dolefully crude mechanism of visions, the lumber 
of expressionism instead of its vitality, to illustrate his 
theme. 

In *‘ The Great God Brown,” however, Mr. O'Neill very 
nearly achieves something big. The idea is that we all wear 
masks, largely hecause other people demand that we should ; 
and that if we wear other people’s masks we may attain some 
of their characteristics, though in the end doomed to failure. 
There is nothing very new in this, nor need there be, but 
there is nothing of what M. de Norpois would have called 
“‘ yéritable préchis-préchas,"’ not so much as there is in 
Signor Pirandello’s work. Mr. O'Neill compels our accep- 
tance from the first: he throws his convention in our faces, 
and we can take it or leave it. Naturally we take it, and for 
two excellent reasons: the first is that Mr. O'Neill convinces 
us from the outset that what he is discussing is universally 
important, for he is treating of the quality of life, which is 
the only thing art worthy of the name ever does treat of ; 
and secondly, his words have an extraordinary vitality. This 
play has a poetic quality which reminds one of Mr. D. H. 
Lawrence ; but that Mr. O'Neill is half the poet Mr. Lawrence 
is may be judged by the fact that whenever he becomes con- 
sciously poetic, he lapses terribly. It is through intensity 
that he achieves poetry. His work is full of suggestions, not 
necessarily intellectually sound, but that does not matter. In 
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this play, for instance, Dion, speaking of life, says: ‘It 
isn’t enough to be her creature, yuu’ve got to create her, or 
she requests you to destroy yourself.’ That is the sort of 
thing Shakespeare is full of, but Mr. O'Neill cannot think 
metaphorically. The play, however, is not so good as it 
might be owing to some failure in clarity at the end, and 
a tendency to sentimentality visible in many of Mr. O’Neill’s 
plays. One doubts if a prostitute is really the goddess Ge. 
This one does at least make one excellent remark: ‘‘ What 
makes you pretend you think love is so important, anyway? 
It’s just one of a lot of things you do to keep life living.” If 
only more of our playwrights would realize that, critics of the 
drama would lead a much more tolerable life. ‘‘ The Dreamy 
Kid "' and ‘‘ Before Breakfast,’’ which complete this volume, 
are two grim little studies, the latter done with almost Strin- 
bergian mastery, both excellently deft and competent, but 
relying on sentiment rather than upon generality to give 
them point. 
BONAMY DOBREE. 


FOUR FRENCH NOVELISTS 


Four Novelists of the Old Régime (Crébillon, Lacios, Diderot, 
Restif de la Bretonne). By JOHN GARBER PALACHE. (Cape. 
12s. 6d.) 

THIS work by a new American author is described as 
a ‘* fascinating blend of criticism, story, and biography ’—an 
omnium gatherum sort of appeal which does not exactly 
predispose the reviewer in its favour. Nevertheless, in the 
strategy of criticism it is a well-placed book. The French 
novel of the eighteenth century is a very interesting study, 
but the reasons for this are not mainly literary. Nothing 
very vital is added to the development of the novel as such— 
Richardson and Fielding, Smollett and Sterne, are of more 
interest in this respect ; nor, from another point of view, is 
the French novel to any degree the depository of the charac- 
teristic excellences of the century. But as a mirror of the 
social conditions of the time it is unrivalled—not only in its 
own century, but by comparison with the literary material 
of any other period of the modern world. The same forces 
that emerged into such violent political expression seem to 
have had an analogous effect in letters ; to a great extent 
the letters are a prelude to the politics. Mr. Palache may 
have had this consideration in mind, or he may merely have 
been guided by his instinct for the seamy side in literature ; 
but whatever his motive, he has succeeded in selecting for 
his subjects just the four novelists who best illustrate the 
social significance of the French novel in the eighteenth 
century. Crébillon fils as ‘‘ the comedy of a corrupt and 
brilliant society in its last phase * ; Laclos as ‘ the tragedy 
of that society ""—these are adequate labels for the analysts 
of a decadence ; and these two prepare the way for Diderot 
and Restif, who are the characteristic evangels of a new 
order. In such réles these four novelists are fully represen- 
tative, and no other name, not even Rousseau’s, could better 
round off the picture. And it is here that Mr. Palache’s book 
reveals its strategic merits: its plan of campaign is perfect, 
and in mimic warfare would score high marks. But true 
criticism is something more, and, like true warfare, proceeds 
to sterner and more final tests. In this sort of criticism 
Mr. Palache is apt to leave matters to his allies, and to 
bring up Saintsbury or Sainte-Beuve whenever a judgment 
is necessary to support his skirmishes. But the display is 
quite amusing, and in one case at least, that of Restif de 
la Bretonne, the reader is likely to gain a good deal of know- 
ledge about an unjustly neglected writer. Taine’s remark, 
that ‘‘ Restif lived more constantly and observingly among 
the people than any other writer in the latter part of the 
eighteenth century" is the most obvious justification for 
our interest in this ‘‘ monster of originality.” And even the 
large slice of his work which centres round his amours has 
more reality, though less literary skill, than the comparable 
work of Rousseau and Casanova. In Restif there is all 
the material and most of the energy of a very great novelist, 
and only the circumstances of his time and the environment 
into which he was cast conspired to defeat the organization 
of these elements. The tragedy of Restif is a poignant illus- 
tration of just what the lack of the right influences may 
mean: he was destroyed by his habits and not by his 
instincts. 
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In the case of Choderlos de Laclos, Mr. Palache makes 
an admirable restitution. Laclos has had scant attention 
paid to him by English critics, and one of the best of them, 
Professor Saintsbury, has disgraced an otherwise intelligent 
work by one of the most inept and ill-founded critical snubs 
that ever fell from a professorial altitude. It cannot make 
any difference. ‘‘ Les Liaisons Dangereuses "’ is one of the 
most amazing documents in the history of fiction, and the 
depth and subtlety of its pitiless analysis of human motives 
must be remembered when we are tempted to ascribe origin- 
ality in such matters to Stendhal or Constant. There was 
direct contact between Stendhal and Laclos, and Stendhal 
was not insensible to the influence of the elder man. But 
Baudelaire was perhaps the first critic to perceive Laclos’s 
real importance, and gathered material for an article on 
him. And even Mr. Palache seems to find his critical feet 
in Laclos’s defence, and observes acutely that Laclos was 
too fine a psychologist to reduce his villains to a condition 
of conventional remorse, but makes them instead victims of 
the very emotion they pretended to despise. 

The essays on Crébillon fils and Diderot are less interest- 
ing, though Diderot emerges a little from the encyclopedic 
gloom into which he was committed by the austere Morley, 
and stands before us as the author of at least one powerful 
novel, ‘‘ La Religieuse.”’ HERBERT READ. 


THE GOOD ADULT’S BOOK OF BEASTS 


The Elizabethan Zoo. A Book of Beasts both fabulous and 
authentic. Selected from PHILEMON HOLLAND’s Translation 
of Pliny, 1601, and EDWARD TOPSELL’s “ History of Foure- 
Footed Beastes,’’ 1607, and his ‘“ Historie of Serpents,”’ 1608. 
Edited by M. St. CLARE BYRNE. The Haslewood Books. 
Frederick Etchells and Hugh Macdonald. 32s. 6d.) 


Wuo would have thought that the sea serpent was even 
more familiar to Tiberius than it is to King George? King 
George if he wants news of it has, like the rest of us, to wait 
for its appearance in the correspondence columns of his 
August morning paper. But Tiberius received an ‘‘ embas- 
sador ” who made relation of it. The passage from Pliny 
in Holland's translation runs :— 

‘In the time that Tiberius was Emperour there came unto 
him an Embassador from Ulyssipon sent of purpose to make 
relation, That upon their sea coast there was discovered 
within a certain hole a certain sea goblin called Triton, 
sounding a shell like a Trumpet or Cornet.” 

No doubt Tiberius listened with the grave courtesy that for 
the greater part of his long reign endeared him to his sub- 
jects. But when the ‘“ embassador ”’ added that the goblin 
was ‘‘in forme and shape like those that are commonly 
painted for Tritons,” it is scarcely to be doubted that some 
courtier standing by anticipated Wilde by whispering that 
Nature was looking up. 

Neither Conrad Gessner the sixteenth-century Swiss 
naturalist nor Topsell the reverend translator of Gessner’s 
‘Historia Animalium *’ was, however, so sceptical. Topsell 
quotes the ninety-second Psalm as proof of the existence of 
the unicorn. He thought it was ‘‘ some secret enemy in the 
inward degenerate nature of man’”’ that caused man’s dis- 
relief in the creature’s existence. ‘‘ God forbid that ever 
any wise man should so dispight the holy ghost’’ as to 
Gisbelieve in so great a wonder. He is not less convinced 
of the existence of the salamander, the dragon, and other 
monstrous lovelinesses that, like the triton, we owe to the 
artistic imagination. And his accounts of some less mythical 
monsters such as the elephant and the rhinoceros are even 
more calmly credulous. 

Gessner must have been the most wide-eyed naturalist 
who ever lived. Even his cats are miracle workers. They 
‘‘are not only-apt to bring home venomous infection, but 
to poyson a man with very looking on him.’’ And in Ger- 
many Gessner knew men who, not only when they saw cats 
‘“but being neere them and unseen ’”’ fell into ‘* passions, 
fretting, sweating, pulling off their hats and trembling fear- 
fully.’ But he has an explanation of their distress that is 
not so contrary to the Jung theory of psychology as might 
first appear. The reason was that “ the constellation which 
threateneth their bodies which is peculiar to every man, 
worketh by the presence and offence of these creatures.”’ 

The language all through has, as may be gathered from 
the quotations, the mature simplicity that marks the genuine 
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prose artist. The mind may be medieval, but like the minds 
of the Elizabethan dramatists it is maturely medieval, and 
there is complete accomplishment in expression. The select- 
ing and editing have been very admirably done by Mr. 
Byrne, the cuts of the different beasts at the heads of the 
chapters are from Topsell, Gessner—his rhinoceros after 
Durer—and Drayton's *‘ Polyolbion,”’ the whole making one 
of the most delightful books that has appeared for many and 
many a day. 


METHODS IN BIOGRAPHY 


The Vagabond Duchess (Hortense Mancini). 
MANN. (Routledge. 12s. 6d.) 


Prime Ministers of the Nineteenth Century. By VARIOUS HANDs. 
(Macmillan. 12s. 6d.) 


Nelson. By A. CORBETT-SMITH. (Williams & Norgate. 8s. 6d.) 
Savonarola. By WILLIAM VAN Wyck. (Benn. 12s. 6d.) 


By CYRIL HART- 


THERE can be no doubt of it. The vogue of the novel is pass- 
ing, and biography is taking its place. The serried ranks of 
‘““ Lives *’ are becoming thicker and thicker, and there will 
soon be no excuse for anyone’s not being perfectly cultured. 
Here are four volumes, the latest tribute to the latest fashion, 
and all four very different in method. 

‘* The Vagabond Duchess ”’ belongs to the modern school. 

It is lively, perhaps a little too lively ; pert, perhaps a little 
too pert ; superficial, perhaps too superficial, just like the 
lady it describes, but amusing, like Hortense, too. She is 
excellent material for Mr. Hartmann, as he can be cynical 
and slightly daring without shocking anyone ; his subject 
so imperiously demands the modern treatment. Hortense 
was the favourite niece of Mazarin, and his heiress: miser- 
ably married to a lunatic husband, who showed his genuine 
love by very genuine cruelty ; a vagrant, ever flying in 
man’s clothes, on horseback, from one capital to another ; 
now locked up in a nunnery, now escaping from it ; always 
unsuccessfully litigating over the enormous fortune out of 
which she had been cheated ; beautiful, amorous, passionate, 
pleasure-seeking, unambitious ; the lover of princes and foot- 
men ; the mistress of Charles II., whom she jilts for the 
Prince of Monaco ; the pupil of Saint-Evremond, and last, 
the bibulous duenna of Kensington and Chelsea. Mr. Hart- 
mann takes us along at a terrific rate over some very varied 
country. / People who like their biographies ‘‘ to be more 
readable than many a novel,”’ will not be disappointed with 
the ‘‘ Vagabond Duchess.”’ It is perfectly calculated to while 
away two empty evenings, and is never siliy. 

‘* Prime Ministers of the Nineteenth Century ’’ makes no 
appeal to the modern spirit, or to any other spirit either, 
being lectures on _ different nineteenth-century Prime 
Ministers by eight different people. One man on eight Prime 
Ministers, or eight men on one Prime Minister might give 
a book a unity, lacking in the present volume. The articles 
are all respectable and scholarly, but naturally they all 
approach their different subjects from different points of 
view ; so that there is no criticism of life. Every writer 
has chosen someone whom he admires (except Sir C. Oman, 
who delivers a violent and rather unfair attack on the poli- 
tical career of Wellington), and so we have more a gallery 
of Academy portraits than any guide to the riddle of society. 
Among the best are Professor Ramsay Muir’s perceptive 
study of Gladstone, and Mr. C. H. K. Martin’s rather too 
indulgent account of Salisbury, that wise, delightful, and 
colossal cynic. He has made good use of Salisbury’s neg- 
lected contributions to the QUARTERLY REVIEW, but, I venture 
to suggest, overestimates the devotion to principle of a man 
who waited for the result of an election to decide his atti- 
tude on Home Rule and then substituted Irish Local Govern- 
ment for ‘‘ twenty years of resolute government.’’ Few men 
swallowed more disagreeable medicine, and the recent Life 
of Lord Carnarvon hardly shows Salisbury in an agreeable 
light. Disraeli is taken very seriously indeed, and it is rather 
much to be told at this time of day that the dominating 
emotions of his life were religion and love of England. This 
is what is meant by an Academy portrait. Reading this 
book is like dipping into back numbers of the EDINBURGH and 
QUARTERLY REviEWws. It is inhuman. 

Mr. Corbett-Smith, on the other hand, is all too human. 
He has written a life of Nelson for boys, which he works up 
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OXFORD BOOKS 





RABINDRANATH TAGORE 
By E.J. THOMPSON. = 10/6 net. 


. The present book by E. J, Thompson 
gives a clear conception of Rabindranath’s 
contribution to modern thought, with a back- 
ground of Indian atmosphere such as is rarely 
depicted by an English writer. Critical yet 
sympathetic, appreciative though not slavish- 
ly admiring, E. J. Thompson presents Rabin- 
dranath as he should be presented to the 
Western reader. . . ”"—Dauty Herald. 


THE GORDON RIOTS 


By P.de CASTRO. 18/- net. 


‘ 


... Mr. de Castro’s fascinating record, 
faintly and very properly, biassed against the 
infamous Gordon, is as fair and full as the 
story can now be... . His book is vastly 
more interesting than many of the things 
called novels, and it revives in singularly 
pny sketches the London and environs of 

1780. The reproduced prints and maps are 
as delightful as they are instructive. . . .”— 
Observer. 


. This brings us back to ‘ Barnaby 
Rudge’ Its lovers will do well to read 
Mr. de Castro's book, which can, indeed, be 
generally recommended to all who enjoy 
a good historical detective story .. .’—New 
Statesman. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE 
FRENCH REVOLUTION 
By Miss E. D. BRADBY. 716 net. 


“It is ashort book by someone who clearly 
has a wide and deep knowledge of the his- 
tory of the Revolution, and it should be of 
value to everyone interested in historical 
truth. It is admirable both for its clearness 
and impartiality . . .’-—Nation. 


THE LEGACY OF THE 
MIDDLE AGES 


Edited by C. G. CRUMP and 
E. F. JACOB. 10/- net. 


This addition to the series of ‘‘ Legacies” 
which have already made a place for them- 
selves on the shelves of discriminating 
readers, is not confined, as were those of 
Greece and Rome, within the bounds of 
nationality, but covers in its sweep the whole 
of medizval Europe. 
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Oxford University Press 
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Selections from Scribner's List 
THE PULSE OF PROGRESS. 


With a Sketch of Jewish History. 


By ELLSWORTH HUNTINGTON, Explorer, ,Anthropologist, Professor at Yale 
University, Author of “ The Character of Races,” ‘‘ West of the Pacific,” etc. With 
a chapter on Climatic Changes by G. C. SIMPSON, Director of the British Meteorological 


Service. Ready Nov. 18 21s. net. 
BEYOND THE MILKY WAY. 

By GEORGE ELLERY HALE, Director of the Mount Wilson Observatory. 

Author of ‘“‘ The New Heavens ” and “ The Depths of the Universe.”” Ready Nov. 18. 


7s. 6d. net. 

Dr. Hale, who is well known for his pioneer work in astronomy, summarises the 

suppositions in regard to another universe, and outlines some of the newest discoveries, 

both astronomical—dealing with the infinitely big—and physics—dealing with the 
infinitely little. 


EAST OF THE SUN AND WEST OF THE 


MOON. 
By THEODORE ROOSEVELT and KERMIT ROOSEVELT. [Illustrated from 
photographs by the Authors. Ready Nov. 18. 16s. net. 


A record of the adventurous journey of the Roosevelt brothers to the Roof of the 
World in search of curious specimens of game. 


ASIA IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY: 
A Study in Political Change. 


By Sir ALEXANDER FREDERICK WHYTE, K.C.S.I., LL.D., President of the 
Indian Legislative Assembly, 1900-1925. Ready Nov. 18. 7s. 6d. net 


OUR MOBILE EARTH. 


By REGINALD DALY, Head of the Department of Geology in Harvard University 
With many photographs, diagrams and maps. 2ls. net 
“* Professor Daly’s fascinating book.”’—Morning Post. 


IGNATIUS LOYOLA. 


ByTPAUL VAN DYKE, Author of “ Catherine de Medicis,” “ Renaissance Portraits,” 
etc. 15s. net. 
“‘ An inspiring book.”—The Catholic Herald. 
“* This is a good, sound, well-written book.” —The Universe. 


ESCAPE FROM THE PRIMITIVE. 


By HORACE CARNCROSS, M.D. 10s. 6d. net. 


RIP VAN WINKLE GOES TO THE PLAY. 
And Other Essays on Plays and Players. 


By BRANDER MATTHEWS, Author of “ Playwrights on Playmaking,” 
on English,” etc. 


THEATRE PRACTICE. 


By STARK So ‘Author of “ The Three Fountains,” “* 


ssays 
Tos. 0d. mat. 


Glamour,” etc. Illustrated. 
7s. 6d. net. 
° Peet actors and the playgoing public ae all likely to get sound information 

and advice from him.”—Times Literary Supp 


THE WRITING OF HISTORY. 


By JEAN JULES JUSSERAND, formerly French Ambassador to the U.S.A. ; WILBUR 

CORTEZ ABBOTT, Professor of ‘History at Harvard University ; CHARLES WILLIAM 

COLBY ; JOHN SPENCER BASSETT, Professor of History at Smith —, ‘. 
s. ne! 


EVOLUTION AND RELIGION IN 
EDUCATION. 


By Professor HENRY FAIRFIELD OSBORN, President of the American Museum of 
Natural History, Author of ‘“‘ The Age of Mammals,” “‘ From the Greeks 4 w ee 4 
etc. s. ne 


FOUR ESSENTIALS OF EDUCATION. 


By THOMAS JESSE JONES, Ph.D., LL.D. With a Preface by Franxurn H- 
Gipp1ncs, Ph.D., LL.D., and av Introduction by Sir Micwart Sapier, K.C.S.1., C.B.» 
LL.D., Master of University College, Oxtord. 63. net: 


THE STUDY OF COSTUME FROM THE 
DAYS OF THE EGYPTIANS TO MODERN 


TIMES. 
By ELIZABETH SAGE, Associate Professor of Home-Economics, Indiana University. 
Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 


“The producer and student . will find Miss Sage’s brief method of tracing the 
evolution of fashion invaluable.’ *_Manchester Guardian. 


SMOKY : 


The Story of a Cow Pony. 


By WILL JAMES, Author of ‘Cowboys North and South” and “ The Drifting 
Cowboy.” With illustrations by the author. 10s. 6d. net. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
7 BEAK STREET. LONDON, W.1. 
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in the style of a Wardour Street historical novel, and freely 
sprinkles with poetry, good, bad, and indifferent. He hopes 
to gain his effects by dousing his book with sentimentality. 
The dark shades are very faint indeed. Mr. Corbett-Smith 
affects to portray his hero with all his failings. There is 
indeed a good deal of discussion of the Lady Hamilton 
affair, about which no one any longer wishes to be severe ; 
but the author glides very lightly over Nelson’s sojourn at 
the Court of Naples and the atrocities which are still not for- 
gotten in Southern Italy. That is the worst of writing, not 
about a man, but about a hero, who is to be an inspiration 
to every English boy and girl. The book is written in a 
uniformly ecstatic style, which makes it very difficult read- 
ing. On the wrapper we are informed that ‘‘ the factor which 
makes this portrait-study unique is left for the discerning 
reader to guess.’’ One reader, alas! has not the necessary 
discernment. Mr. Corbett-Smith mentions with considerable 
self-satisfaction that he has never read Southey’s biography. 
Southey is, no doubt, fusty and old-fashioned ; still he has 
written a better boy’s book than Mr. Corbett-Smith. 

‘* Savonarola "’ is a work of portentous quality, being an 
epic drama of some two hundred and fifty pages on 
Savonarola and Florence, ‘‘a biography of Savonarola, a 
history of the social psychology of his time.’’ His book must 
be judged more as literature than as history, though he has 
done his best to make us understand the period by the 
modernization of the dialogue, e.g. :— 

‘‘Grovi (to Pariri) : I cannot take the matter as lightly 
as you do. I’m a Grey. I owe my pardon to Savonarola, 
but I hate him. I’m for the banished Medici, and I and my 
party will leave no stone unturned until we have him back 
in Florence. You should support your class and all those 
who stand up for it. Savonarola, damn him, has not made 
it pleasant for us nobles nowadays.” 

So Mr. van Wyck is a modern, who has improved on the 
method of the old biographers, who would have written :— 

** Giovi was a typical member of that discontented aristo- 
cratic faction, which was not reconciled to Savonarola for 
all his generous treatment of them. He never disguised the 
fact that he would leave no stone. unturned till the Medici 
were back in Florence. Too narrow and prejudiced to look 
beyond the narrow interests of his own class, he regarded 
as little better than a traitor such a man as Pariri, who saw 
in Savonarola’s unprecedented magnanimity,”’ &c., &c. 


Which method is the best? FRANCIS BIRRELL. 


ART BOOKS 


The Eumorfopoulos Collection of Chinese Pottery and Porcelain. 
Vol. 111. By R. L. Hopson. (Benn. £12 12s.) 

Masterpieces of Greek Drawing and Painting. By ERNST PFUHi. 
Translated by J. D. BEAZLEY. (Chatto & Windus. 30s.) 

Greek Fictile Revetments in the Archaic Period. By E. DOUGLAS 


VAN BUREN. (Murray. 24s.) 
Primitive Negro Sculpture. By PAvuL GUILLAUME and THOMAS 
MUNRO. (Cape. 25s.) 


Posters and Publicity. By SIDNEY R. JONES. 
of the “‘ Studio.”’ 10s. 6d. and 7s. 6d.) 
Dutch Drawings of the Seventeenth Century. 

MELLAART. 

POPHAM. 

18s. each.) 
John &. Sargent: His Life and Work. 


(Autumn Number 
By 3. BH. 3. 
Drawings of the Early Flemish School. By A. E. 
Drawings of the Great Masters Series. (Benn. 


By WILLIAM HOWE 


DOWNES. (Butterworth. 30s.) 
The Etchings of Frank Brangwyn. By WILLIAM GAUNT. (The 
Studio. 42s.) 


Edmund Blampied. 
of Etching Series. 


Sir F. Seymour Haden. 
(The Studio. 5s. each.) 


Modern Masters 


THE third volume of the ‘“ Catalogue of the Eumorfopoulos 
Collection of Chinese, Corean, and Persian Pottery and Por- 
celain ’’ covers the period from T’ang to Ming, and includes 
the wares of Chiin, Ting, and Tzu Chou. Among the latter, 
especially, are to be found some of the most exquisite of 
all Chinese pieces, the finest in shape, the most delicate in 
colour, and with the most sensitively distributed designs 
upon them. Messrs. Benn have been wonderfully successful 
with their reproductions, which are extremely fine as to 
colour, and succeed in showing the differences between dull 
and shiny glazes. Mr. Hobson is one of the greatest authori- 
ties on Chinese ceramics now living. His catalogue is a 
monument of painstaking scholarship. He gives a short 
introduction on each of the three groups of wares and an 
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exact description of each object illustrated. It is a great 
pity that a book, otherwise admirable in every way, should 
be marred by so very unpleasing a binding. 

Professor Ernst Pfuhl’s excellent book on Greek drawing 
and painting has already appeared in German, and needs no 
better introduction to English readers than the name of its 
translator, Professor J. D. Beazley, which is a guarantee 
of the quality of the book, as well as of the reliability of 
its English translation. Besides an introduction there is 
a detailed description of the plates, which number about 
a hundred and sixty, and are excellently reproduced in half- 
tone, with a few also in colour. The subjects are, of course, 
mainly Greek vases, but there are also—and these are not 
the least interesting—Pompeian and Roman wall-paintings, 
frescoes and mosaics, consisting of portraits, groups, land- 
scapes, and still lifes. Professor Pfuhl has selected the 
plates for their artistic importance from his larger and com- 
pleter work, ‘“‘ Malerei und Zeichnung der Griechen,”’ to 
represent the whole of the period from the eighth century 
B.c. to the first century A.D. 

If this, therefore, is a book for the general reader, Mr. 
Van Buren’s work on ‘Greek Fictile Revetments in the 
Archaic Period ’’ is, rather, for the scholar and_ serious 
student. Mr. Van Buren limits himself in this book to the 
highly varied material of the archaic period found on the 
Greek mainland, as opposed to that of Sicily and Magna 
Grecia, with which he has already dealt in another volume. 

M. Paul Guillaume is a great authority and a great 
enthusiast on the subject of Negro sculpture, and has himself 
a very fine collection. The present book, written in con- 
junction with Mr. Thomas Munro, deals with the subject 
in a general way, and is well illustrated from specimens in 
the Barnes Foundation collection at Meryon, Pennsylvania. 
This is the only public collection of Negro sculpture selected 
and arranged on purely artistic grounds. All other public col- 
lections, in the museums of European capitals or elsewhere, 
are ethnographic rather than artistic in intention, and are, 
as is the case with the fine British Museum collection, so 
jumbled up that it is almost impossible to see individual 
objects clearly. This book is a valuable work on a subject 
which has already outlived the fashionable craze which 
introduced it some years ago to public recognition. 

‘* Posters and Publicity, Fine Printing and Design ”’ is 
the special autumn number of the ‘ Studio,’ which now 
publishes an annual, as well as a monthly, dealing with 
commercial art. It contains about four hundred illustra- 
tions, of which many are in colour, of recent commercial 
designs for posters and advertising from all parts of the 
world. On the whole, one may say that there is an improve- 
ment in this branch of art which, from the widespread effects 
it must have, holds a very important place in present-day 
artistic activity. There are still a great number of hideous 
and wrongly conceived designs, but there seems to be @ 
growing number of poster artists who have a sound concep- 
tion of the poster as what may roughly be termed a decora- 
tive rather than a pictorial form. 

‘Dutch Drawings of the Seventeenth Century,’’ by 
J. H. J. Mellaart, and ‘‘ Drawings of the Early Flemish 
School,’’ by A. E. Popham, are two more volumes in Messrs. 
Benn’s charming ‘‘ Drawings of the Great Masters ”’ series. 
Mr. Popham is in the Department of Prints and Drawings at 
the British Museum. Each book has about seventy excellent 
plates, reproduced in collotype. Mr. Downe’s ‘‘ Sargent: his 
Life and Work ”’ is divided into three parts: I., a study of 
Sargent’s career and personality, with a highly flattering 
estimate of his achievement and position in the world of 
art; II., a practically complete catalogue of Sargent’s works, 
with places of exhibition, descriptive details, particulars 
of his illustrious sitters, and in some cases the comments of 
art critics ; III., a bibliography. There are also a number 
of illustrations. Admirers of Sargent will find this a com- 
plete and very satisfactory Eulogium. Mr. William Gaunt’s 
book on Brangwyn is a complete catalogue raisonné of 
all Brangwyn’s etchings: these are over three hundred in 
number, and there is an illustration identifying each one. 
An exact technical history, with details as to size, proofs, 
specimens in museums and galleries, &c., is given with each 
example. ‘‘ Edmund Blampied "’ and “ Sir Francis Seymour 
Haden” are the latest additions to the Studio’s ‘‘ Modern 
Masters of Etching ”’ series. ANGUS DAVIDSON. 
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EDWARD ARNOLD&CO.’S NewBooks 





New Novels. 7s. Gd. net. 


THE MELLBRIDGE MYSTERY 
By ARTHUR O. COOKE 


A detective novel told with more regard for both literary and common 
wet than are most of its class. 


A SEA-CHANGE 
By LIEUT. MARK BENNETT, R.N.R. 


This is a vigorous and gripping romance of the sea. 


THE UNINVITED 





By DOROTHEA FAIRBRIDGE 


This is a novel which combines an exciting story with a charming study of 
English life. 


Mr. E. M. Forster’s famous novel. 


A PASSAGE TO INDIA is now included in the 


UNIFORM EDITION of his works. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


Messrs. LONGMANS’ LIST 





THE DAYS OF MY LIFE 
An Autobiography by Sir H. RIDER HAGGARD. 
Edited by C. J. Loncman. With Illustrations. 
In Two Volumes. Medium 8vo. 28s. net. 

“This is a fine autobiography, welcome and valuable, not only 
because it records the achievements of a successful writer and loyal 
citizen, but also because it reflects the personality of a true English 
gentleman." —Quarterly Review. 





COMPLETION OF THE NEW EDITION. 


BRITISH BIRDS 
By ARCHIBALD THORBURN, F.Z.S. 
With 192 Plates in Colours. 
In Four Volumes. Demy 8vo. 63s. net. 
Vol. IV., containing an Index to the complete Work. 
With 48 Plates in Colour. 16s. net. 








Lord Knutsford’s Reminiscences 


By SYDNEY HOLLAND, VISCOUNT KNUTSFORD. 
One Vol. 2ls. net. 

Daily News.—‘‘ The ‘ man in the street ’ should beg, borrow or steel Viscount 
Knutsford’s book. Every page has a laugh in it, yet all the time the reader 
is having revealed to him the charming personality and actions of one of our 
greatest doers of good.’”’ 

Daily Mail.—‘ A cheery, witty, and delightful book.’ 


Daily Telegraph.—* One of the most entertaining sreieneesiabtes of recent 
years.’ 


FIFTY-TWO YEARS A POLICEMAN 
By SIR WILLIAM NOTT-BOWER 
lately Commissioner of Police of the City of London and 
formerly Head Constable of Liverpool and Chief Constable 
of Leeds. One Vol. Illustrated. 18s. net. 
Daily Chronicle—“ A rare life story.” 


MY ARMY LIFE 
By LT.-GEN. THE EARL OF DUNDONALD 
With Illustrations. 1 Vol. 2ls. net. 


Lord Dundonald was the officer who led the final advance into Ladysmith, 
and his accounts of the battles of Spion Kop, Colenso, etc., are of great interest. 
Earlier in his career Lord Dundonald took part in the battle of Abu Klea and the 
Nile Expedition for the relief of Gordon 


A Popular Account of the Three Expeditions 


THE EPIC OF MOUNT EVEREST 


By SIR FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND, K.C.S.I., K.C.LE. 
With Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 


AMONG THE KARA-KORUM GLACIERS 


By JENNY VISSER-HOOFT. With Contributions by 
PH. C. VISSER. With Illustrations and Map. 21s. net. 


ACROSS THREE OCEANS 
A COLONIAL VOYAGE IN THE YACHT ‘“SAOIRSE.” 
By CONOR O’BRIEN. 
With Illustrations and Map. 16s. net. 


Yachting World.— A book of exceptional interest to a yachtsman, and the 
record of a very splendid exploit.” 


THE RIDDLE OF THE TSANGPO GORGES 
By CAPT. F. KINGDON WARD. With Contributions by 
EARL CAWDOR. With Illustrations and Map. 2ls. net. 


ON WRITING AND WRITERS 
By the late SIR WALTER RALEIGH 
Author of ‘ Style,”’ ‘‘ Wordsworth,”’ etc. 6s. net. 


LEAVES OF HELLAS 
Essays on some aspects of Greek Literature. 
By J. MARSHALL MACGREGOR 
Reader in Greek in the University of London. 12s. 6d. net. 


THE MAIN CHANCE 
By RONALD SYMOND 
An essay towards a philosophy of life for the man in the 
street. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


ANCIENT EGYPTIAN MATERIALS 
By A. LUCAS, F.I.C., Chemist in the Department of 
Antiquities, Cairo. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 





London ; EDWARD ARNOLD & CO., Maddox Street, W.1 





SECOND IMPRESSION. TWENTIETH§THOUSAND. 


“HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
By GEORGE MACAULAY TREVELYAN. 
With 37 Maps (3 of which are coloured). 
Demy 8vo. In one Volume. 12s. 6d. net. 
“Mr. Trevelyan has given us what is unquestionably the most 
satisfactory one-volume history of England yet written. 
—Liverpool Post. 





LADY JOHN RUSSELL 


A Memoir with Selections from her Diaries and Correspondence. 
Edited by Desmonp McCartuy and AcaTtHa RUSSELL. 
Third Edition. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 





THE LETTERS OF WILLIAM JAMES 
Edited by his Son, Henry JAMEs. 
New and Cheaper Edition. With Frontispiece. In One Volume. 


Large crown 8vo. 14s. net. 





THE YOUNG VOLTAIRE 


By CLEVELAND B. CHASE. 
8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 





MONETARY RECONSTRUCTION 


By R. G. HAWTREY. 
. New Edition. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 





THE NEW TESTAMENT 


DOCTRINE OF THE CHRIST 
The Bampton Lectures for 1926. 
By the Rev. A. E. J. RAWLINSON, D.D. 
8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 





THE PRESIDENT’S HAT 
By ROBERT HERRING. 
With Illustrations by HUBERT WILLIAMS. 
Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


A book about Andorra. 





CARDINAL MERCIER 


By GEORGES GOYAU, of the “ Academie Francaise.” 
With a Preface by the Right Hon. VISCOUNT HALIFAX. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 





THE HOUSE OF THREE WINDOWS 


A Volume of Poems. By EVA GORE-BOOTH. 

With a Portrait of the Author and an Introduction by 
EVELYN UNDERHILL. 

Crown 8vo. 3s) 6d. net. 





POEMS 
By eg Y. CAMPBELL, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. . 6d. net. 
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THREE NEW NOVELS. 7s. 6d. each. 
THE PRINCE'S LOVE.AFFAIR. By A. H. BENNETT. 
A Tale of George the Fourth and Mrs. Fitzherbert. 
TO MEET MR. STANLEY. By DOROTHY JOHNSON. 
A Tale of School Life. 
THE CABALA. By T. N. WILDER. 


An amusing satire of a high society clique in Rome. 











LONGMANS, GREEN & CO0., LTD., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.4. j 
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TRADITION AND TRANSITION 


Studies Green and Gray. By HENRY NEWBOLT. (Nelson. 7s. 6d.) 
Homilies and Recreations. By JOHN BUCHAN. (Nelson. 7s. 6d.) 
Transition. By EDWIN Murr. (The Hogarth Press. 7s. 6d.) 


THE books of essays by Sir Henry Newbolt and Mr. John 
Buchan are very similar in outlook and content ; for both 
writers are pleasantly steeped in classical tradition, both 
are eloquent in praise of the English character and language, 
and each of them imagines a dialogue between the middle- 
aged and the young, about the old and new spirit of litera- 
ture. Were it not for this loop-hole of comparison, we should 
be chary of bracketing the two experienced and respected 
essayists, and of setting them over against Mr. Muir; but 
Mr. Buchan surely invites classification when he postulates 
two attitudes—‘‘ the one proper for youth and the creative 
artist, and the other for maturity, the scholar and the critic,”’ 


with the perfectly tenable rider that ‘‘ youth makes a bad ‘ 


critic’? And he provokes critical youth to recrimination by 
his patronizing admission that ‘it is a great deal better to 
be silly than to be dead.” 

Yet in associating Sir Henry and Mr. Buchan, we do 
not cease to discriminate between them ; for although their 
attitude is similar, the temper of the two men is subtly 
different, and Mr. Buchan is by far the more stimulating and 
engaging. He is more bellicose, more romantic, and pos- 
sessed of an infectious enthusiasm ; while his judgment of 
the many things which he understands is sound, and his 
treatment of them reasoned and concrete. His.essay on Lord 
Balfour, for instance, is wholly admirable, and his com- 
parison of journalese with the canons of English prose is 
a valuable analysis of style. 

Sir Henry Newbolt’s criticism, on the other hand, seems 
to us muddled and woolly in expression. He claims, for 
example, that Keats is not objective, but the most personal 
of pcets, whose writing ‘‘ constantly invites us to consider 
questions which belong to life, and even to the life of a 
particular man in a particular community.’’ Such a state- 
ment is, of course, debatable, and we can only say that we 
do not agree ; but when he says of Shelley that ‘‘ no chemical, 
physical, or biological theory could interest him,”’ he is flying 
in the face, not of opinion only, but of well-known bio- 
graphical fact. Again, after patronizing Pope, and con- 
demning his artificiality as the defect rather than as the 
essential quality of his style, he quaintly claims that Mr. 
Bridges’s pastorals are more natural, on the assumption 
that Somerset shepherds ‘‘ in verse alternate sang the year ”’ 
quite as a matter of course ‘‘ when good Victoria reigned ”’ ; 
and biinds himself to the possibility that Pope escaped affec- 
tation by his very artificiality. 

We hope that both Sir Henry Newbolt and Mr. Buchan 
will read ‘ Transition: Critical Essays on Contemporary 
Writers,’ and fancy that Mr. Buchan at least will enjoy it. 
He might perhaps complain that Mr. Muir’s style is unduly 
abstract; but he has granted that abstraction is proper to 
metaphysics and the kindred sciences, and it is of these that 
Mr. Muir chiefly writes. While even Sir Henry Newbolt 
must admit, that though Mr. Muir is keenly awake to the 
importance of his contemporaries, and is at pains to under- 
stand them, he can still criticize their individual] failures 
and the general uncertainty of modern thought. 

He maintains, for instance, that the spirit of the age 
expressed by Mr. Huxley and Mr. Eliot cannot be taken 
seriously ; and that poetry is ‘‘ not serious enough, not 
effectual,’’ because we lack to-day a certainty of meta- 
physical foundation. But he does not leave it at that, with 
Mr. Buchan’s facile jibe at ‘‘ bright young Hebrews” anc 
‘*those pallid, whiskered people who live in esthetic 
suburbs ’’ ; rather, he looks for causes, and traces the in- 
stability of modern thought to the influence of city life, 
with its impersonal crowd psychology and its rapidity of 
change. To these two influences he attributes the cold de- 
tachment of most modern writers, and their unwillingness 
to set up any abiding standards in the midst of continually 
modified conditions ; and whereas the others look back with 
regret, or forward with the hope that these young men and 
women will one day cease their trapesing and settle down, 
‘Mr. Muir looks round him, finding in the present the inevit- 
able outcome of the past, and potential readjustment for the 
future,/ 
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From their different viewpoints, then, they all see much 
the same unsatisfactory thing. But the older men emphasize 
the tradition that they love, and regard the present as a 
temporary revolt which must eventually give way to the 
wisdom of the past. While the younger knows that change 
has wrecked the old standards past building up, and that 
new ones must be found to add stability and comprehensive 
insight to the sincere originality of his contemporaries. 


THE FIRESIDE 


The Return to the Cabbage. By GERALD GOULD. (Methuen. 5s.) 

Events and Encounters. By E. V. Lucas. (Methuen. 6s.) 

The Common Touch. By JAMES AGATE. (Chapman & Hall. 
7s. 6d.) 

These Diversions.—Talking. 
HUGH WALPOLE. (Jarrold. 


By J. B. PRIESTLEY. Reading. By 
5s. each volume.) 


Mr. GOULD, in ‘* The Return to the Capbage,’’ crosses swords 
with Mrs. Woolf, who, it seems, has been lamenting that 
the ‘‘ habitual essayist ’’ writes so much that he has no 
time ‘‘ either to be himself or to be other people,’’ and that 
consequently ‘‘ a common greyness silvers everything.’’ Hav- 
ing analyzed, however, the ‘* four main fallacies ’’ on which 
Mrs. Woolf’s complaint is based, Mr. Gould takes most of 
the sting out of his criticism by admitting that, while the 
essayist should force himself to write even when he is not 
in the mood, since he may thus ‘‘ be preparing the way for 
the Muse,’’ he should, unless he is naturally fecund, with- 
hold much of his output. It is, after all, a matter of tempera- 
ment. There are, roughly speaking, three kinds of inspira- 
tion. There is the dull fire, capable of but an occasional 
glimmer ; there is the brilliant, but fitful, flame ; and there 
is the medium glow, unexciting, but equable. 

Mr. Lucas and Mr. Agate are among our most prolific 
essayists. Yet no writers in their own line maintain greater 
consistency of quality. This is because their interests are 
extensive rather than intensive. They never dazzle us with 
sudden splendours ; but, equally surely, they never disap- 
point us. The fire by which they invite us to sit is just 
steadily companionable. We are glad to sit by it yet again— 
to hear Mr. Lucas discourse urbanely (with a few gently 
humorous stories thrown in) on pictures, dogs, mushrooms, 
or the byways of bookland and travel, and to listen to 
Mr. Agate as he pokes fun at the ‘' highbrows,’’ recalls 
memories of childhood, or recounts how a motor pilgrimage 
that should have taken him to Stoke Poges landed him at 
Stoke-by-Nayland, amid the unsympathetic yokels of north- 
east Essex. But we neither expect nor receive any surprises. 

As an essayist, Mr. Gould has only just lit his fire, and 
it is too early yet to guess how it may eventually burn. 
He has plenty of good fuel. But has he learned the art of 
arranging it? Mr. Gould—let us have done with metaphors— 
has a greater variety of gifts than any other of the writers on 
our list. While, unlike Mr. Lucas and Mr. Agate, he is no 
man of the world, preferring, as he tells us, to travel in 
imagination than in fact—‘' Fancy is its own hotel, its own 
dining-car, its own cabin, and its own passport ’’—he is 
a shrewd enough observer of men and affairs. But he is 
also a scholar, a philosopher, a poet, and, as such sketches 
as ‘‘ Time and Tube”’ and ‘‘ The Tamarisks’’ prove, no 
mean story-teller. He has, moreover, not only humour but 
wit, as when, speaking of journalists, he says that ‘‘ one 
man’s ‘ middle’ is another man’s extremity.’’ His book is, 
indeed, full of good things. But, while it makes an original 
and very readable miscellany, we are riot quite sure that 
Mr. Gould has yet established himself as being, in the strict 
sense, an ‘‘ essayist.’’ 

Though they appear together as pioneers of a new series 
entitled ‘‘ These Diversions,’’ Mr. Priestley and Mr. Walpole 
have nothing in common. Mr. Priestley’s praise of ‘‘ Talk- 
ing ’’ is essentially literary. Analytical, personal, and fanci- 
ful by turns, it is, in form, a true “ essay.’’ But/ though it 
has good passages, together with some too purple ones, it 
is on the whole lacking in spontaneity and sparkle, Mr. 
Walpole’s little book, on the other hand, which is/partly a 
literary autobiography and partly a defence of individual 
judgment in reading, never rises above good journalism. 
But it is, at any rate, thoroughly alive./ 
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IMPORTANT 
NEW BOOKS. 


SIR E. A. WALLIS BUDGE, 


M.A., Litt.D.. F.S.A. 
Cleopatra’s Needles. 10/6 


net. 
Including all the important inscribe‘ obelisks. 
17 Plates and 22 Illustrations in the text. Demy 8vo. 


Professor A. H. SAYCE, 


LL.D., D.D. © 
Assyria: Its Princes, Priests and People. 3/6 
net. 
5 Plates and many Illustrations in the text. 
New Edition. Revised to date. 


W. J. WRAY, ma. 


Lecturer on Psychology at the Associated Colleges, 
Selly Oak. 


The New Psychology. 6/- 


net. 














The author here examines some of the assumptions 
of the New Psychology, which is stimulating and 
provocative in its conclusions, and deals essentially 
with man’s early beginnings. 


W. E. CULE. 


Sir Knight of the Splendid Way. 6/- 


net, 





This beautiful book, with coloured illustrations by 
r J. FINNEMORE, R.I., can fairly be described as a 
new Pilgrim’s Progress. 


ANNIE FELLOWS JOHNSTON. 


Joel: A Boy of Galilee. 3/6 


net. 
This unique book, with coloured illustrations by 
ARTHUR TWIDLE, has had a wonderful reception in 
America, where it quickly ran through many editions. 
It is a peculiarly fascinating story of an ordinary boy 
who becomes, in a natural way, the witness of mira- 
cles and other chief incidents in the life of Jesus 








DORA OLIVE THOMPSON. ,, 
Adele in Search of a Home. net. 
A Dealer in Sunshine. 2/6 


net. 
These two new stories are characteristic of this 
talented popular Canadian author, who has made a 
big name for herself in the Dominion with her tales 
of very real and very original children. 


REGINALD CALLENDER. 


Elizabeth and the Angel. 3/6 


net. 
A wholly delightful children’s tale. Under the 
guidance of the “ Angel,” Elizabeth visits strange 
and wonderful places and learns many surprising 
things. 


The Religious Tract Society, London. 


The 2 Best Annuals. 
THE BOY'S OWN ANNUAL 
and 
THE GIRL’S OWN ANNUAL. 


These grand old favourites contain the best of 
literature and art, and each consist of over 700 large 
pages of reading and pictures—enough to last the 
whole year round. 


Each 12/6 net. 
‘SOF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 























B. T. BATSFORD'S 
NEW BOOKS. 














LIFE IN REGENCY AND EARLY VICTORIAN TIMES. 


An account of the days of Brummell and D’Orsay, 1800-1850. By 
E. BerEsForRD CHANCELLOR, M.A., F.S.A. A companion and sequel 
to the Author’s “ The 18th Century in London.” Containing 150 illus- 
trations in half-tone after famous contemporary artists and from photo- 
graphs, including many full page plates and a frontispiece in colour. Large 
8vo., cloth, gilt, price 25s, net. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF ART FROM PREHISTORIC TIMES 
TO THE PRESENT DAY. 


For the use of students and general readers. Translated from the French 
of Dr. ANDRE Bium. Edited and enlarged by R. R. Tattock, Editor of 
“The Burlington Magazine.” With 334 illustrations in half-tone and 
line. Large 8vo, cloth, gilt, price 2is. net. 

A vivid and graphic record of man’s artistic achievement throughout the 
ages. The wealth of illustration alone should recommend the work to 
all art lovers and students. 


THE SURVEY OF LONDON. 


Prepared by the London County Council in conjunction with the London 
Survey Committee, under the general editorship of Montracu H. Cox, 
LL.B., and Pxttre Norman, LL.D., F.S.A 

Vol. X. The Parish of St. Margaret, Westminster—a centre of great 
historical interest. 

Illustrated by 134 plates and 42 smaller illustrations in the text of plans 
and views of the buildings described, together with a wealth of craftsmanship 
in wood, stone and iron. Royal 4to, wrappers, price £2 2s. net. 


THE ART’AND CRAFT OF GARDEN MAKING. 


By Tuomas H. Mawson, F.L.S., and E. Prentice Mawson, F.R.I.B.A. 
5th edition re-arranged and much enlarged. Containing 440 pages illus- 
trated by 514 plans, sketches, and photographs, with five full page plates 
in colour. Large 4to, art canvas, gilt, price £3 15s. net. 


ENGLISH DECORATIVE PLASTER WORK OF THE 
RENAISSANCE. 


By MarGaReET JourDAIn, author of “Decoration and Furniture in England.”’ 
Containing a complete survey of modelled ornament from the 16th to the 
19th century. Illustrated by 115 plates from special photographs, 
measured drawings, sketches and contemporary designs. 4to, cloth, gilt, 
price 30s. net. 


FASHION DRAWING AND DESIGN. 


A practical manual for art students and others. By L. M. CHapwick- 
Containing 170 illustrations (including 8 plates in colour) from drawings 
by leading modern fashion artists, from old prints, fashion books, and 
from photographs. Large 8vo, cloth, price 15s. net. 


ETCHING FROM NATURE. 


A practical treatise on the principles of pictorial composition. By F. J, 
Gtass, author of ‘‘ Drawing, Design and Craft Work.” Illustrated by ce 
full — | in line, half-tone and colour. Large 8vo, cloth, price 
10s. 6d. 


PINK LUSTRE POTTERY. 


A handbook for collectors. By Atwoop Tuorne, M.B. (Lond.), with a 
preface by Martin H. Buckmaster, A.R.C.A. __ Illustrated by 20 full-page 
plates from specially taken photographs. 4to, cloth, gilt, price 10s. 6d. net. 
The first work to deal specially with this unique and typically English 
pottery. 


SIMPLE STITCH PATTERNS FOR EMBROIDERY. 


By Anne Branpon Jones. A book which shows how everyday garments 
and articles may be made beautiful by ornamentation based on a few 
simple sketches worked in gay colours. Illustrated by 12 full-page plates 
in half-tone, 1 in colour, and 42 line diagrams. 4to, paper covers, price 
2s. 6d. net, or stiff boards, 3s. 6d. net. 


ART IN NEEDLEWORK. 


A book about embroidery. By Lewis F. Day and Mary Buckie. 5th 
edition revised and with additional chapters by Mary Hocartu. With 105 


illustrations in line and half-tone. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. net . 


EVERYDAY LIFE IN ANGLO-SAXON, VIKING, AND 
NORMAN TIMES. 


By Marjorie and C. H. B. QuENNELL. 

With 80 illustrations, including 2 plates in colour, and achart. Price 5s. net. 
This volume brings the story of everyday human life to the time of the 
Norman Conquest, and completes the series. The continuation of the 
subject is contained in the author’s “ History of Everyday Things in 
England,” which in similar fashion treats of the life and work of pra. Aeag 
folk during the Middle Ages and the three succeeding centuries. 


ENGLAND IN TUDOR TIMES. An Account of its Social 
Life and Industries. 
By L. F. Sarzman, M.A., F.S.A. With over 170 illustrations in]line, 
half-tone and colour. 7s. 6d. net. 
A remarkable illustrated survey of an absorbing period in English Social 
History. 


Illustrated Prospectuses and Comprehensive Catalogue of Publi- 
cations on the Fine and Decorative Arts, gratis on application. 





B. T. BATSFORD, Ltd., Publishers, 
94, High Holborn, London. 
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BIOGRAPHY 
Memoirs of Leon Daudet. Edited and Translated by ARTHUR 
KINGSLAND GRIGGS. (Constable. 18s.) 
Personal Reminiscences of Auguste Rodin. By ANTHONY M. 


Lupovict. (Murray. 10s. 6d.) 

The Life of Professor Richard G. Moulton, LL.D., Ph.D. By his 
Nephew, W. FippIAN MOULTON, M.A. (Epworth Press. 5s.) 
The Autobiography of a Mind. By W. J. DAwson. (The Bodley 

Head. 7s. 6d.) 


“Secret and Confidential... By BRIGADIER-GENERAL W. H. H. 
WATERS, C.M.G., C.V.O. (Murray. 18s.) 


The Beloved Physician: Sir James Mackenzie. 
By R. MACNAIR WILSON. (Murray. 12s.) 


The Sport of Kings. By RALPH NEVILL. (Methuen. 16s.) 
Cattle Chosen. By E. O. G. SHANN. (Oxford University Press. 
7s. 6d. 

THE unfortunate infant who has been reared in literary 
salons, patted by famous poets, admired by novelists, and 
dandled by politicians or revolutionaries, may be expected 
to grow up with a healthy dislike of great men. Owing to 
the popularity and social habits of his amiable father, Léon 
Daudet toddled fearlessly among literary and artistic lions 
from his most tender years, and in six volumes of leonine 
reminiscences, published through a number of years, he has 
been busy with elder strength wrecking the portentous draw- 
ing-rooms of his past. Mr. Arthur Kingsland Griggs has 
shown admirable consideration in making a selection, for 
the total mass, despite the apparent attractions of its indis- 
creet personalities, would be intolerable. Whether the 
French royalist editor, the impassioned servant of the 
Bourbons, is a political precursor or an obscurantist, he must 
be summed up, however unkindly, as a crank, the sort of 
well-meaning person with whom it would be impossible to 
work even on a committee of a charity bazaar or converse 
without loss of temper for five minutes. Brilliant, wayward, 
and reckless in his style, he writes with a mordant and 
vituperative indiscretion that palls gradually through 
reiteration. His book is picturesque journalism. He has the 
gift of describing his important victims in a witty, revealing, 
and depreciative comparison that is of the essence of carica- 
ture. We see Renan at a prize-giving ceremony: “ his eyes 
half-closed in his broad face, his visage for all the world 
like that of an elephant who has lost his trunk,’’ Gambetta, 
in a fury of political opinion, ‘* as red in the face as a man 
who has just swallowed a flag the wrong way,’’ Leconte de 
Lisle, suffering from the repressed grievances against his 
literary contemporaries that he could not express in his cold 
and chiselled alexandrines: ‘‘ he was like an executioner 
spending a day in the country who has forgotten to bring 
his axe along ; you catch the glitter in his eyes all the same.”’ 
Curiously enough, his more ferocious attacks tend to provoke 
a contrary feeling of kindliness in the reader. He assails the 
grandiose humbug of poor old Hugo, whose grand-daughter 
was his first wife, forgetful of the fact that the weaknesses 
of great men induce a fellow feeling in us. The shrill 
denunciations of Naturalism sound falsetto nowadays, and 
the pretentiousness of Zola, who is always introduced with 
his affected lisp, causes amusement rather than virtuous in- 
dignation. Having failed to impress Whistier, who snubbed 
him at dinner, Zola retired like a small boy into a corner, 
and, ‘‘ while he was scalding himself with a cup of tea (he 
always insisted on taking it very hot and very strong), kept 
muttering between his teeth: ‘ What ecthraordinary crea- 
tureth thethe Americanth are: thith one hath thomething 
Thatanic about him.’’’ The Dreyfus case is the occasion for 
angry recriminations that have no parallel in this country, 
except perhaps the Parnell split. There are a few glimpses 
of London, quaintly Dickensian. Mostly M. Daudet, who 
confesses that he has become a Christian again, has sacrificed 
humanity to morality, and, like a fanatical pulpiteer, sees 
in the fate of many brilliant men of the ‘seventies and 
‘eighties an awful warning against the consequences of free- 
thinking and republicanism. There are a few happy 
glimpses of days in Provence, of Mistral, and of his own 
father writing in his southern garden, a bottle of Noilly Prat 
suspended in a cold well by a string and concealed from the 
watchful eye of Madame Daudet. 

Mr. Ludovici spent the year 1906 as private secretary 
to Rodin at the Meudon villa, and confesses cheerfully that 
he failed to give complete satisfaction to that great man. He 
describes his embarrassing mistakes and egregious faur pas, 


A Biography. 
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as a shy and awkward young man with a humorous frank- 
ness that brings us vividly into the home life and working day 
of the sculptor who retired to bed promptly at sunset. The 
peasant-like clumsiness and shrewd innocence of Rodin were, 
no doubt, due to his Norman ancestry. When Mr. Ludovici 
repeated to him the well-known reply of Whistler to Wilde, 
who had wished he had himself said a certain witty thing, 
‘You will, Oscar, you will,’’ Rodin rebuked his youthfulness 
in a remark that throws light on his grave kindness: ‘ Yes, 
but remember it was Wilde who on that day played the finer 
part and showed the kinder nature.”’ It was this considera- 
tion that caused one of Mr. Ludovici’s secretarial duties to 
be the hasty covering of certain pieces of sculpture on the 
approach of proper English visitors to the studio, and that 
caused Rodin to exclaim obstinately regarding his mild bust 
of Mr. G. B. Shaw, ‘‘ une vraie téte de Christ.’’ When Mr. 
Ludovici failed to recognize in the mysterious phrase 
Lorrovardevaldant the name of Lord Howard de Walden, 
Rodin was annoyed by his ignorance. The temporary secre- 
tary was always putting his semi-British foot in it, and in his 
candid description of trivial incidents, he brings us nearer 
the man than the genius. 

Four generations of Methodism enabled the late Professor ' 
R. Moulton to cast himself, when a young man, whole- 
heartedly into the pioneer work of University Extension lec- 
tures, and his methodic and prodigious industry in lecturing 
and catching trains carried him across the Atlantic to 
Chicago, where he remained as a Professor of the new Univer- 
sity for twenty-seven years. His manner of exposition was 
emotionally dramatic, and, as we gather between the lines of 
this little book of pious nepotism, recitative. His books are 
rather thin, in the way of schedules, and his well-known 
‘* Shakespeare as a Dramatic Artist: A Plea for an Inductive 
Science of Literature,’’ belongs to the hopeful period of 
universal law and order. Literary criticism, in the English 
tradition, is still a matter of casual and frequently rich 
intuition, but judging from the standardized American thesis, 
the inductive system prospers in the New World. 

Methodism in the case of Mr. W. J. Dawson, who looks 
back with gentle and smiling resignation on his failure to 
achieve literary greatness, took the ultimate form of charit- 
able work and spiritual illumination. He pictures a melan- 
choly London of the ’seventies, a City of Dreadful Night, in 
which bogus publishers lured young poets with the bevelled 
edges made fashionable by Mr. Tennyson, and over which 
Carlyle sounded his Last Day trumpets. 

Brigadier-General W. H. H. Waters rattles the sabre :— 

“Scene. The Old War Office (Horse Guards). Time. 

The good old days. 

‘ ng This is Major Waters, sir, who is going to St. Peters- 

urg 


‘“** What’s that?’ roared the Duke, who had not heard 
distinctly. 

*“*Lane repeated what he had just said, but in a louder 
voice. . 

““*Oh I know that. Damn you, get out,’ was the reply. 

“Scene. St. Petersburg. The Military Attaché mentions 
Gladstone’s Home Rule. 


““Gasping for breath the ambassador crumples up the- 
TIMES, fiercely, flings it at his head, and roars, 

‘** Damn it, sir, don’t dare to mention the subject to me 
again. It makes me ill.’ ”’ 

The author describes the vicissitudes of diplomatic ser- 
vice, and records memories of Russia, the Tsar, and King 
Edward with whom he once drove, ‘ sitting beside the King 
I almost felt semi-royal,’’ he exclaims. 

Medicine, like religion, produces its reformers, puri- 
tans, Protestants, iconoclasts. That great physician, Sir 
James Mackenzie, shocked the ritualists of Harley Street by 
his put-out-your-tongue methods. Simple hearts were more 
to him than delicate blood-pressure gauges. He gave up a 
wealthy practice to learn again from humanity. An anec- 
dote illustrates his common-sense attitude :— 

‘““A research worker was not sure whether the small 
blood vessels of the skin are under nervous control. He had, 
so he declared, attempted to study the matter by examining 
the web of a frog’s foot under the microscope. 

““* One can see the blood moving in the small vessels 
of the web,’ he explained. 

“Mackenzie nodded and replied, 

““* One can also see a girl blushing when the name of 
her lover is mentioned.’ ” 

Where are the Favourites of yesteryear? Names, like 
queens in a ballade, stil] stir the hearts of busy City men, 
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JOHN BUCHAN 


Homilies and Recreations 

A collected volume of Essays and Addresses. 

Edition de luxe on large paper, signed by the Author, 
limited to 200 copies. 21/- net. Cloth edition, 7/6 net. 


“His varied book is ... a pleasant medley of grave and 
gay, of meditation and adventure, of learning and life.” 

—Times Literary Supplement. 
“Reveal him at his very best.”—Punch. 


The Three Hostages 


Uniform Edition, 6/- net and 4/6 net. 


Sir HENRY NEWBOLT 
Studies Green and Gray 


Essays, Biographical and Literary. Cloth, 7/6 net. 

* Delightful essays . . . generous and well-nurtured criticism.” 
—Times Literary Supplement. 

“ Alive with the sense of contact with immediate things and 

rich with a wayfarer’s booty from many spiritual kingdoms.” 


—Manchester Guardian. 
BOYD CABLE 
British Battles of Destiny 


With Maps and Plans. Cloth, 5/- net. 


“A book which the general reader may study with intense 
interest as well as profit.’—Glasgow Evening News. 











Nelson’s Poets 
6/- net 3/6 net 1/6 net 
17th-Century Devotional Poets 
Introduction by SIR HENRY NEWBOLT. 


RE-ISSUES AND NEW EDITIONS 
The Uffizi Gallery With 50 Plates in Colour. 


Text by PAUL G. KONODY. #2 2s. net. 
A Land of Romance By JEAN LANG. 
The romantic history of the Scottish Border. Six 
photogravures from paintings by Tom _ Scort. A 
reprint. Cloth, 12/6 net. 
Beautiful Flowers and How to Grow 
Them By H. J. & W. P. WRIGHT. 
24 plates in colour. A revised edition. 10/6 net. 


Arms and Armour (British and Foreign). 
By CHARLES HENRY ASHDOWN. A re-issue. Fully 
illustrated. te Cloth, gilt top, 10/6 net. 





Nelson’s New Novels 7/6 net 


Tales of Adventure and the Open Air 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


Porth Smuggler EDMUND VALE. 
A modern romance of a little known part of the Welsh 
sea-coast. An old farm has been a centre of mystery for 
more than one hundred years and the story tells how the 
mystery is at last unravelled. 


A Baltic Mystery __ By F. SIDNEY WEBBER. 
A thrilling tale of Secret Service before the Great War. 
From the first page to the last the story holds the reader. 


RECENT ISSUES. 


Simmonds By OSWALD KENDALL 
A thrilling story of adventure in a poaching schooner in 
the wild waters of the Northern Pacific. 

“The book has a taste of Conrad’s power about it.” 


—Nottingham Guardian. 
The Scarlet Mask By CHARLES RODDA 


“A study of the old days of bushranging and highway robbery 
in Australia, vivid in local colour and plentiful in stirring 
incidents.”—Aberdeen Press. 


Tzane By J. L. RANKEN 
*Scutchson Farm By Mrs. J. O. ARNOLD 


The War Maker By ALAN HILLGARTH 
At all booksellers and libraries. 


THOMAS NELSON @& SONS, LTD. 
LONDON and EDINBURGH. 





























MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS 


LEAVES FROM A VICEROY’S NOTE- 
BOOK and other Papers 


By the MARQUESS CURZON OF KEDLESTON, 
K.G., Viceroy and Governor-General of India, 1899-1904 
and 1904-1905. With 32 illustrations. 28s. net. 








WILLIAM BLAKE 
By OSBERT BURDETT. 5s. net. 
{English Men of Letters. 





NATURAL MAN: A RECORD FROM 
BORNEO 
By CHARLES HOSE, Hon. Sc.D., formerly Divisional 
Resident, and Member of the Supreme Council of 
Sarawak. With a Preface by Pror. G. ELtiot Smit, 
F.R.S. With Illustrations and Map. 30s. net. 





PEOPLE OF THE VEIL 


Being an account of the habits, organisation, and 

history of the wandering Tuareg Tribes which inhabit 

the mountains of Air or Asben in the Central Sahara. 

By FRANCIS RENNELL RODD. With Illustra- 
tions and Maps. 30s. net. 

Sunday Times :—‘ A contribution to geography which no student of African 

life will be able to ignore. It is, however, very much more than a manual of 


research : it is a graciously written and alluring volume which will appeal to 
everybody in whom there breathes the spirit of adventure.” 





Important New Work on China 
THE VANISHED EMPIRE 


By PUTNAM WEALE, author of ‘“‘ Why China Sees 
Red.”’ Illustrated. 15s. net. 
The IlNustrated London News :—‘* A book of much excellence, this ; and one 
to be read for both enjoyment and enlightenment.” 


PARIS 
By SIDNEY DARK. With 56 Drawings by HENRY 
RUSHBURY, A.R.W.S. 25s. net. 
Daily News :—‘* Mr. Dark has now done admirably for Paris what he had 


already done for London . . . Mr. Rushbury’s drawings of streets and buildings 
are both numerous and delightful.” 








A SHORT HISTORY OF MARRIAGE 


By EDWARD WESTERMARCK, Ph.D. 10s. 6d. net. 





HOLISM AND EVOLUTION 
By GENERAL THE RIGHT HON. J. C. SMUTS. 


The Observer :—‘“‘ An important contribution to the new world-outlook 
that is preparing.” 





THE CROCK OF GOLD 


By JAMES STEPHENS. With 12 Illustrations in 
colour, and headings and tail-pieces in black and white, 
by THomaAs MACKENZIE. 2ls. net. 

Also a large paper edition on hand-made paper, limited 


to 500 copies, and each copy signed by Mr. STEPHENs. 
£3 3s. net. 





A SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY 
THROUGH FRANCE AND ITALY 


By LAURENCE STERNE. With Coloured Frontis- 
piece and 106 Illustrations reproduced in line, by Norau 
McGuinngss. 10s. 6d. net. 





AUTOBIOGRAPHIES: Reveries over 
Childhood and Youth 


And The Trembling of the Veil. By W.B. YEATS. 
With 4 Illustrations in photogravure and one in colour. 
10s, 6d. net. 


This book forms the sixth volume of the Collected Works 
of Mr. Yeats. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C.2 
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though the new betting tax may deprive romance of addi- 
tional uncertainty and glamorous subterfuge. Mr. Ralph 
Nevill writes knowingly of the Turf, of ticktack men, 
runners, dead heats, past and present. 

‘* Cattle Chosen’ is a curious little book, mainly from 
old letters, about a Hampshire clergyman’s widow and sons, 
good Tories at heart, who set out for Western Australia a 
century ago and established an English village, squire’s 
house, church and all, by the Swan River ; the dear people 
might have stepped out of a Thackeray novel. 


TWO BROADWAY TRAVELLERS 


Pero Tafur; Travels and Adventures, 1435-1439. Translated and 
edited with an introduction by MALCOLM LETTs. (Routledge. 
12s. 6d.) 


Don Juan of Persia, a Shi’ah Catholic, 1560-1604. Translated and 
edited with an introduction by G. LE STRANGE. (Routledge. 
12s. 6d.) 

THE impulse to tell about a thing seen for the first time is 

very strong, and often yields a quality of description which 

is lacking in more sophisticated accounts. This is why 
ancient travellers, while often making history and geography 
in the spectacular sense in their own time, also make it anew 
in their writings for those who come after in search of fresh 
and first-hand impressions. Yet old travel books have never 
been very accessible to the general reader. The ‘‘ Broadway 

Travellers *’ series is planned to provide, under the editor- 

ship of Sir E. Denison Ross and Dr. Eileen Power, English 

translations of notable ancient and modern books of travel, 
and especially to popularize those which have been unduly 
neglected. It happens that these two first volumes are both 
translations from the Castilian, and that neither has been 
translated before. The books are good examples of plain 
and serviceable publishing at a moderate price ; the editing 
is scholarly; and if the standard reached here is maintained 
throughout the series, the publishers are to be congratulated. 

The reprint of Pero Tafur’s travels is an extraordinarily 
happy choice. Not only does his narrative contain passages 

—such as the descriptions of the commercial organizations of 

Venice and Flanders, and of the Knights Hospitallers of 

Rhodes—of real historical importance, but it retains, after 

the lapse of 500 years, the vital warmth of a personal story. 

Here was an unusual chance for a good translator, and 

Mr. Letts, who is evidently a very good translator indeed, 

has seized it. The simple, unmannered and very lucid Eng- 

lish of this narrative seems to fit his man like a glove. Pero 

Tafur, a young hidalgo of Castile, set out in 1435 to tour 

Europe and as much of nearer Asia as he could compass, 

and returned four years later after a journey the hazards of 

which were, on a modest estimate, much greater than those 
of a present-day aeroplane flight to Australia and back. It 
was the end of the Middle Ages. The Western Empire was 
in confusion following the death of Sigismund ; the Eastern 

Empire was toppling ; the internal dissensions of Rome and 

its quarrels with Constantinople were in the melting pot of 

the Council of Basle ; Rome itself was a desolation ; Pope 

Eugenius IV. was in exile ; the Turk was encamped outside 

Constantinople and was soon to capture it. Pero Tafur’s 

narrative projects a tranquil beam of light on his cool, 

resourceful, credulous, sometimes reckless figure, with his 
sword at his side, his bills of exchange in his pocket, and his 
special interest in trade and commerce, as he threads his 
way nonchalantly through the violent darkness of that 
enormous landscape. From Italy he makes a pilgrimage to 
the Holy Land (where he “ paid certain fees *’ with familiar 
frequency and spent a foolhardy night in the Mosque of 

Omar) ; thence through Cyprus to Cairo where he insists on 

crossing the desert to Sinai, and is only dissuaded from 

penetrating the fabulous domain of Prester John by the 
advice of an even more famous traveller, Nicolo de Conti. 

His next stage is to Constantinople, Trebizond, and Kaffa, 

where he turns back reluctantly on the borders of Tartary 

and sails to Venice. Then he crosses the Alps, goes down the 

Rhine to the Low Countries, is turned back from France by 

the plague, and returns southward through Bohemia to Italy. 

And so home—thoroughly refreshed from the entertainments 

of the Pope, two or three Emperors, the Grand Turk, the 

Egyptian Sultan, and a host of minor potentates—to help his 

master fight the Moors. 
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The writings of Don Juan of Persia have not the same 
vivid general interest, but they contain a valuable account 
of the sixteenth-century wars between Turks and Persians 
in Georgia, and a diary of the journey, from 1599 to 1602, of 
a Persian embassy, in the company of that remarkable Eliza- 
bethan adventurer Sir Anthony Sherley, to Russia, Germany, 
Italy, and Spain. Uruch Beg, who was a Persian nobleman 
under the Safavi Shah Abbas, acted as first secretary to this 
embassy and was baptized into the Christian faith as Don 
Juan at Valladolid at the end of his journey. There he 
settled down, with the help of a Spanish ecclesiastic as inter- 
preter, to instruct the Spaniards in the history and geo- 
graphy of Persia from the earliest times and also in the 
details of his journey. The book in its present form has 
crossed several frontiers of speech, and much of it is a 
resumé from contemporary histories. Thus it has its 
longueurs for those without special knowledge of Persian 
history. Nevertheless its occasional happy glimpses of 
medieval Persia are well worth searching out. 


A VICTORIAN ADVENTURE 


A Cruise Upon Wheels. 

10s. 6d.) 
THE modern novel is distinguished by its author's determina- 
tion to present each character not as the world sees him but 
as he sees himself. The Gordian entanglement of motives 
and impulses that lie behind his outward behaviour has all 
tv be unravelled and analyzed before we are allowed to come 
to any conclusions about him, we must understand before we 
judge, and understanding often forestalls that pleasure. The 
effort of sympathy and attention that even the most skilful 
book of this kind demands is a little fatiguing, and so we 
turn sometimes for relief, and with a sense that at last we 
are really going to enjoy ourselves, to the Victorians, who 
were more concerned with types than with characters, and 
who were content to laugh at the humours of the world 
without undertaking those researches into their psychological 
origin which too often dissipate our amusement. ‘‘ A Cruise 
Upon Wheels,’’ now pleasantly re-edited by Messrs. Peter 
Davies, is one of these delightful books, for its author, Charles 
Collins, a son-in-law of Dickens, possessed some of the latter’s 
power of inventing characters, unlike any that we might meet 
in real life, which yet continue to fascinate us because their 
queerness is only an exaggeration of the characteristics we 
all in some measure possess or can recognize in other people. 
In describing Mr. Pinchbold, our author says that if he had 
not had certain experiences in childhood he ‘‘ would never 
have been queer or remarkable enough to have found a place 
ir. these pages,’’ and this exactly expresses the Victorian 
pleasure in eccentricity and oddity of all kinds. The adven- 
tures of two middle-aged gentlemen who heroically decide 
to traverse France with a horse and carriole being told in 
the third person gives the author scope for many digressions 
and amplifications on his own part, and, indeed, in more 
than one way his style resembles that of a fluent conver- 
sationalist delighting one with the wit and ingenuity of his 
illustrations, and his ready mimicry of the manners and 
speech of every person in his story. 

Many are the trials and difficulties before the journey can 
even be begun, and then every day brings a new circumstance 
which Mr. Pinchbold prophesies will end in disaster and Mr. 
Fudge averts by the virtues of prudence and perseverance. 
The pace of the narrative is just as gentle and leisurely, as 
full of quiet appreciation of country sights and amused com- 
prehension of the wily peculiarities of French landlords and 
ostlers and horse dealers, as the journey of the two travellers, 
in a vehicle somewhat resembling a hansom cab, with a tea- 
basket firmly strapped up behind, and with a white 
Pomeranian dog to protect them, was outwardly unadven- 
turous, and yet full of the excitement of exploration. 

The not unmixed pleasures of caravanning are wittily 
illustrated by Mr. Andrew Johnson in his delightful wood- 
cuts, which reproduce with much spirit the incidents of 
roadside and inn yard and at the same time mark the 
contrast between this generation and the last by their light- 
heartedness and obvious enjoyment of what really appeals 


By CHARLES COLLINS. (Peter Davies. 


to us in the Victorian age, its picturesqueness and benign and _ 
timid gentility. 
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